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DEVONSHIRE LACE 

By Mira Burr Edson 



OF the making of lace and of the different 
kinds, the American women, it is said, know 
less than other nations and are consequently 
less appreciative of its artistic value. Certainly 
the knowledge and appreciation of it is not as uni- 
versal as it should be of such an interesting and 
beautful handcraft. 

An opportunity to learn something more of lace 
is offered by Miss Marian Powys in the Devonshire 
Lace Shop in Washington Square, where there are 
on view examples of many sorts but largely from 
the hands of the women of Devonshire, England; 
women who have made this their occupation for 
generations and who seem likely to lose some of 
their regular patrons abroad because of the present 
conditions there due to the war. 

Devonshire lace has a style of its own, distinct 
and beautiful. It is a form of the Point d'Angle- 
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terre, a variation of French workmanship which 
was introduced by Katherine of Aragon to En- 
gland during the sad time of her dethronement. 
The English design in this field of lace-making, 
like that in other departments of craftsmanship, 
has a forceful and sturdy quality combined with 
its beauty which distinguishes it at once from the 
work of other nationalities. 

One feature of the shop mentioned is the giving 
of lectures upon the making of lace, the kinds, and 
how to distinguish them, and something of the his- 
tory of each style which serves to invest the subject 
with charm, to fix the instruction in a pleasing 
way, and bring home to us anew the interrelation 
of all the nations in everything that constitutes a 
real interest of mankind. The methods of making 
the lace have an interest for her who wishes to 
distinguish one kind from another, because the 
method has a very direct influence upon appear- 
ance, of course. For example, the Devonshire lace 



is made by the creation first of each detail, sepa- 
rately, upon a pillow upon which the design is placed 
and over which the bobbins play. In one detail, that 
upon the cushion in the illustration, twenty bobbins 
were in use, each with a thread of great fineness, 
making a cobweb texture as seen in the pattern. 
When the details of the pattern are complete they 
are assembled upon a background of net. Open 
spaces are filled in by needle-webbing and there are 
several recognized patterns of these, each having 
its appropriate name. The amount of background 
varies from practically none at all to being the 
space upon which a delicate ornament plays. 

Buckingham point can be found at the lace shop 
also. It is fine in texture and the patterns vary 
greatly as to detail. This also is pillow-lace but is 
made, detail and ground, together; and this affects 
the style of the pattern. There is more the effect of 
weaving, the curves being made by very minute 
steps instead of in the long freedom of Devonshire. 

One interesting thing in considering modern lace 
is that it may be had of the very best and compares 
favorably with the old. New designs are constantly 
being made, and articles can be made to order when 
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desired. The designs are then sent to a little town 
in Devonshire, England, from which the work is 
distributed to women in the neighboring country- 
side, and returned, either complete or to be com- 
pleted here; that is, all details are worked out by 
these women, the assembling of them to be either 
here or there as may be convenient. 

The making of lace itself is a beautiful art for a 
girl to acquire. Miss Powys in charge is a lace- 
maker and received a gold medal at the Panama 
Exhibition. 

Of the history of lace we have but hinted. It is 
full of most delightful and intimate stories which 
include family histories, individual ones, and often 
the relations of nation to nation, religious ostracism 
and the mingling of national ideas and tastes. 



